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STATE INTEREST. 


By H. A. Metcalf. 


Whether or not the importance of 
the summer business, so called, in 
the state of New Hampshire, is some- 
times exaggerated by the more zeal- 
ous advocates of its support and de- 
velopment, there can be no question 
that this interest is one of the most 
important to which the attention of 
our people has been turned, and that 
its hearty encouragement is essential 
to the highest measure of our mate- 
rial prosperity. Whether it be five 
or ten millions of dollars, or some in- 
termediate figure, according to the 
various estimates put forth, that rep- 
resents the average annual amount 
left in the state by summer travelers 


and sojourners, from abroad, the 
amount is, at all events, a vast one, 
and will be measurably increased 


from year to year, if the policy which 
now obtains is continued. and the in- 
fluence of the state government, so 
far 1s it may legitimately be exerted, 
is given earnestly and unremittingly 
to that end. 

Conceding, as we must, the sub- 
stantial benefit that has come to the 
state already through the develop- 
ment of this great interest, and the 
still greater benefit which it must in- 
sure in the future, the men who have 
been actively engaged in building up 
and developing it, from the small 
beginnings of half a century ago to 
the vast proportions of the present 
day, whether inspired simply by a 
love for the business itself, and the 


many interesting features and phases 
peculiar thereto, or by hope of the 
substantial reward which may follow 
judicious management in this, as in 
other lines of business, may and 
should be regarded as substantial 
benefactors of the state, as truly and 
fully as those who have promoted her 
agriculture, established her manufac- 
turies, or developed her railroad sys- 
tem; and especially so, indeed, since 
her agriculture and her railroads, 
alike, must depend more and more in 
the future for their own prosperity, 
upon the growth and development of 
this particular interest of which we 
are now speaking. 

While there is no considerable sec- 
tion of the state which does not pre- 
sent attractions for the summer visi- 
tor, whether transient or for the sea- 
son, in its pure air and water and its 
grand and beautiful scenery, it must, 
of course, be universally conceded 
that the section generally known as 
the White Mountain region, embrac- 
ing the Franconia and Presidential 
ranges and their forest clad foot-hills, 
wherein the depredations of the lum- 
bermen have come to be so generally 
deplored in recent years, and for the 
arrest of which the measure establish- 
ing a White Mountain forest reserve 
is being so earnestly supported in 
Congress today, surpasses all others 
in this respect. Hither the attention 
of the tourist and the summer so- 
journer was first directed, and the 
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popularity which this region ulti- 
mately attained, as a summer resort, 
finally extended to other parts of the 
state, so that today, on our beautiful 
hill-slopes, under the shadow of our 
grand old mountains, and along the 
shores of our charming lakes, in 
nearly every part of the state, are 
the summer abiding places of men 
and women of note, culture, wealth 
and influence, who find here the 
health, inspiration and invigoration 
essential to the successful develop- 
ment and prosecution of their work 
in life along the various lines of ac- 
tivity in which they are engaged, or 
the comfort and satisfaction which 
should attend the well-earned leisure 
which follows on success. 

To the men, then, who have been 
most actively and prominently iden- 
tified with the growth and develop- 
ment of our White Mountain busi- 
ness, is due more fully than to any 
others, the thanks of all that great 
body of our people who recognize in 
this great and growing summer rest 
and recreation interest one of the 


leading factors in our future progress 


and prosperity. Prominent among, 
and, it may justly be said, most con- 
spicuous of these now living because 
of his longer connection with the in- 
terest, is Col. Charles H. Greenleaf, 
president of the Profile and Flume 
Hotels Company of Franconia, long 
known to the public as a proprietor. 
and the active manager of the Profile 
House, in Franconia Notch, who 
completes, with the present year, a 
half century of active connection 
with the hotel business in the White 
Mountains. 

Colonel Greenleaf comes of the best 
New England stock, and, through 
both parents has vital. connection 
with the interests and the people of 
northern New Hampshire. His 
father was Seth Greenleaf, than 


whom, for more than forty years, no. 


man came into closer relations with 
northern New Hampshire, or was 
more intimately acquainted with the 
people living in and traveling through 
that section of the state between 
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Concord and the White Mountains 
on the one hand, and along the valley 
of the Connecticut from Lebanon to 
the north on the other, while his 
mother was Lydia Hall Burnham of 
Rumney. 

SETH GREENLEAF was a native of 
Lancaster, N. H., born June, 28, 
1812, a son of David Greenleaf, born 
in Haverhill, Mass., in 1753, who 
was a minute-man in the patriot 
forces at Concord, Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, was present at Bur- 
goyne’s surrender and served gallant- 
ly throughout the war for independ- 
ence. When a mere boy, but four- 
teen years of age, impelled by an ad- 
venturous and independent spirit, he 
commenced driving stage and shortly 
became one of the best known and most 
popular drivers on the line between 
Littleton and Concord. For more than 
twenty years he followed this business 
continually, manifesting a spirit of 
enterprise and activity which put him 
in the front rank in this most interest- 
ing and important class or guild of 
men, now practically extinct, which 
in those days formed the connecting 
link, or rather afforded the means of 
communication, between the country 
people of the north, and the outside 
world or the lower towns and cities. 
These old ‘‘ knights of the whip,’’ as 
they were known, were men of cour- 
age and endurance, of skill and judg- 
ment, of discretion and honor. They 
were charged with trying responsi- 
bilities, little and great; life and 
property were constantly entrusted to 
their care. They endured hardship 
with a smile; faced danger without 
fear, and never flinched in the face of 
duty, in sunshine or in storm. A 
commanding figure in their midst was 
Seth Greenleaf. Bluff, hearty and 
outspoken in manner, yet tender- 
hearted, kindly and courteous as a 
woman when occasion required; gen- 
erous to a fault; a friend to the needy 
and deserving; a hater of all iniquity 
and a supporter of every good cause, 
he commanded the respect of the 
people in the communities in which 
he lived, and through which lay his 
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lines of travel, and the affectionate 
regard of the hundreds with whom he 
came in more intimate contact in the 
pursuit of his chosen business. 

Upon the advent of the railroad 
Mr. Greenleaf ‘‘ accepted the situa- 
tion’’ in a double sense. Realizing 
that the days of the stage coach would 
soon be numbered, yet thoroughly 
devoted to the excitement and re- 
sponsibility of the transportation busi- 
ness, to which the best energies of 
his life had been given, he entered 
the employ of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Railroad at the very open 
ing, himself and Jacob Libbey being 
the first conductors employed on the 
line; and in this service he continued, 
to the fullest satisfaction of the cor- 
poration and the traveling public 
until failing strength commanded a 
cessation of such arduous labor. He 
died at the Pemigewasset House, 
at Plymouth, September 3, 1880, 
after a severe illness following a pro- 
tracted period of failing health, the 
funeral at the M. E. church in that 


village being largely attended by all 
classes of people, among whom his 
mourning friends were numbered. He 
had married Lydia Hall Burnham of 
Rumney, November 13, 1836. Their 
children were Harriet Newell, born 
in Haverhill, September 3, 1837, who 
died February 23, 1840; William 
Harvey, born in Haverhill, July 24, 
1839, now and for many years a 
prominent and respected citizen anu 
business man of Nashua, and Charles 
Henry, born in Danville, Vt., July 
23, 1841. 

Residing at different points, as the 
demands of the life in which Mr. 
Greenleaf was engaged rendered it 
necessary, wherever the family home 
was established, there the real affec- 
tions of his heart centered. For wife 
and children his life and service were 


given; their comfort and welfare 


were his highest object, and for the 
future success and prosperity of lis 
sons his solicitude was deep and 
strong. Mrs. Greenleaf, who came 
of a prominent family, was endowed 
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with rare intelligence, had a most 
kindly spirit and winning personality, 
and her tender love, and warm-hearted 
devotion, combined with the father’s 
unyielding integrity and firm insist- 
ance upon prompt attention to every 
demand of duty, gave their sons those 
qualities of mind and heart and 
strength of purpose, which have in- 
sured substantial success. Mrs. Green- 
leaf, familiarly known among her 
wide circle of friends as ‘* Aunt 
Lvdia,’’ lived to a *‘ great old age,”’ 
surviving her husband by nearly 
twenty-three years, and departing 














Seth Greenleaf 


this life August 15, 1903, at the home 
of her son, Harvey, in Nashua, at 
the age of 93 years andthree months, 
having retained her mental and physi- 
cal powers in a remarkable degree, 
up to the year of her decease. She 
was a favorite and honored member 
of the society of ‘‘ Daughters of New 
Hampshire,’’ and was known as the 
oldest daughter for many years previ- 
ous to her departure. 

CHARLES HENRY GREENLEAF, 
was born at Danville, Vt., during a 
brief temporary residence of the fam- 


ily in the town, occasioned by busi- 
ness demands in connection with a 
stage line which his father had estab- 
lished through that section; but ten 
weeks from the time of his birth saw 
the household reéstablished in the 
town of Haverhill, where their resi- 
dence had previously been, and which 
remained their home, until removal to 
Concord in 1848, when Charles H. 
was seven years of age. Here he 
spent the remaining years of child- 
hood and early youth, receiving his 
education in the public and private 
schools of the capital which was 
given its charter and emerged from 
the condition of a township into the 
dignity and importance of a city dur- 
ing the period of his residence here. 

In the summer of 1857, impelled by 
a strong love for the mountains and 
an inclination toward hotel life, which 
his father’s occupation and associa- 
tions, had doubtless largely inspired, 
young Greenleaf, in company with a 
boyhood friend—William D. Davis— 
who, also, by the way has since spent 
a portion of his time every year at 
the mountains, went to the Profile 
House, and was employed through 
the season at that already-noted hos- 
tlery at the gate of the famous Fran- 
conia Notch, with the management of 
which his later life has been so ac- 
tively associated. He was there again 
the following summer; but in 1859 
went to the Crawford House, and for 
the next few seasons alternated be- 
tween the two. 

He soon came to realize that there 
was not enough ‘‘in it’’ for him, so 
to speak, in a summer season at the 
mountains, and in 1863 he went to 
Boston and engaged as aclerk in the 
American House, always a favorite 
resort of New Hampshire people, in 
which connection he continued until 
the spring of 1865. when he was 
offered by the late Richard Taft an 
interest in the Profile House, which 
he promptly assumed, and from that 
time to the present day has been ac- 
tively identified with the proprietor- 
ship and management of this most 
noted mountain resort, devoting 
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thereto his best energies, and finding 
in the expansion of its business, and 
the constant improvement of its equip- 
ment and service, ample field for the 
most ambitious effort. 

The first hotel in the ‘* Notch,’’ 
the old ‘‘ Lafayette House,’’ was 
opened in 1836, its site being on the 
opposite side of the highway from the 
Profile House, which latter was built 
by Richard Taft, George T. Brown 
and Ira Coffin, and opened in 1852, 
with a capacity of 110 rooms, and re- 
mained unchanged until 1866, when 
Messrs. Taft, Tyler & Greenleaf, which 
was the style of the firm established 
when Colonel Greenleaf assumed 
his interest, made a large addition to 
the house, nearly doubling its capa- 
citv. Again,in 1872, Mr. Tyler hav- 
ing previously retired from the firm, 
extensive additions and improve- 
ments were made, and in the same 
year the present Flume House was 
erected, the two properties having 
always been owned in common. In 
1881 Mr. Taft died, but the firm name 
of Taft & Greenleaf remained un- 
changed, and the sincere respect 
which Colonel Greenleaf holds for 
the memory of his senior associate, 
friend and benefactor, who was one 
ot the kindliest and most honorable 
as well as most enterprising of men, 
grows stronger with the passing years. 
In 1898 the formation of a stock com- 
pany was deemed advisable, and the 
Profile & Flume Hotels Company was 
organized, with Colonel Greenleaf as 
president and Charles F. Eastman of 
Littleton, who had married a daughter 
of Mr. Taft, as treasurer, by which 
company the business is now con- 
ducted, Colonel Greenleaf remaining 
the active manager. 

A peculiar and interesting feature 
of the Profile House management, 
originated by Colonel Greenleaf, and 
contributing materially to the suc- 
cess of the business, has been the 
erection of attractive cottages on the 
adjacent grounds. The first of these 
was built in 1868. Inthe course of 
the next 15 years five more were 
erected, and in the last 10 years the 


.comfort and convenience. 


/ 


number has been increased to 20. 
These cottages have been sold to, 
and are occupied through the sum- 
mer by, prominent families of Boston, 
New York and other cities, who 
constitute a permanent clientele for 
the hotel, unexcelled in value and 
influence. 

The hotel proprietors and cottage 
people, deeming advisable the erec- 
tion of an entire new hotel, equal in 
every respect to the best modern 
establishments, it was determined 
last year to proceed with such an 
enterprise. Simultaneously with the 


Richard Taft. 


closing of the regular hotel season, 


the work of demolition was com- 
menced. The old hotel buildings 
have been entirely removed, and on 
the same site has been erected a mag- 
nificent modern structure, now in 
process of completion, which will be 
opened to the public June 25, exceed- 
ing in capacity the former establish- 
ment, and provided with every known 
To the 
oversight and expedition of this great 
work, which he may justly regard as 
one of the triumphs of his life, Colo- 
nel Greenleaf has given and is giv- 
ing his close personal attention. It 
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is proper to add that its completion 
may well be considered a matter of 
state pride and interest, as well as 
one of personal or business success. 
Colonel Greenleaf has declined 
urgent invitations to interest himself 
in various city hotel and winter 
resort enterprises; but, a few years 
since, with a view to an eligible 
winter home, to active and congenial 
employment during the otherwise 
dull portion of the year, and with 
especial reference to the opportunity 
which such connection would afford 
for promoting and extending his 
summer business, which purpose has 
been fully met, he acquired an inter- 
est in the well-known Hotel Ven- 
dome, in the Back Bay region of 
Boston, with whose management he 
has since been prominently identified. 
Upon acquiring an interest in the 
Profile House, 41 years ago, Colonel 
Greenleaf naturally established his 
home and legal residence in the town 
of Franconia, in whose limits the 
property is located. and has there 


maintained the same to the present 


time, coming into close and friendly 
relations with the people and taking 
a strong interest in everything per- 
taining to the material welfare and 
prosperity of the town. Devoted 
intensely to business, he has given 
comparatively little attention to pol- 
itics, though an ardent Republican, 
as was his father before him. He 
was, however, a member of the New 
Hampshire delegation to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in Chi- 
cago, which nominated Benjamin 
Harrison for the presidency in 1888. 
In 1894, although the town has 
always been naturally strongly Dem- 
ocratic, the people of Franconia 
elected him as their representative in 
the Legislature, believing that the 
interests of their section of the state 
would be best furthered through his 
influence, and he served in the ses- 
sion of the following year. Two 
years later he was the Republican 
nominee for state senator in the Graf- 
ton District, and was elected over 
Albert H. Leighton, the Democratic 
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candidate, by a vote of 2,366 to 1,638. 
Again in the Legislature of 1901, he 
was also a member of the House. 
At the last election he was his party’s 
candidate for councilor in the Fifth 
District, the former Democratic 
stronghold of the state, and was 
elected over Lyman C. Payne of Lis- 
bon, Democrat, by a vote of 9,990 to 
6,801. 

His military title comes from ser- 
vice on the staff of Gov. Benjamin F. 
Prescott, upon which he was ap- 
pointed as an aide in 1877. 

Colonel Greenleaf was for several 
years a director in the Littleton 
National Bank. He is a member of 
the Wonolancet Club of Concord, of 
the Derryfield and Calumet Clubs of 
Manchester, of the New Hampshire 
Club, the Art Club and the Oakley 
Golf Club of Boston. He is also a 
member of the New Hampshire Soci- 
ety of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, by virtue of the heroic ser- 
vice of his grandfather, David Green- 
leaf, and cherishes among his choic- 
est possessions the old musket carried 
by the latter at Concord and Lex- 
ington. 

More than forty years ago, Colonel 
Greenleaf united with the First Bap- 
tist Church of Concord, and this rela- 
tion has continued to the present day. 
His life, moreover, has been ordered 
in practical conformity with genuine 
Christian principle, as embodied in 
the Golden Rule. Through industry, 
sobriety, courtesy and tact he has 
prospered in his chosen life work; 
and in accordance with the measure 
of that prosperity, and in conformity 
with the fixed resolution of his life, 
formed in youth, has aided the needy 
and deserving in the world about 
him; and more than a dozen worthy 
young men and women in his employ 
have been educated in normal schools 
and colleges through his assistance; 
while many an important public 
enterprise has been furthered by his 
efforts. 

On May 2, 1867, Colonel Greenleaf 
was united in marriage with Miss 
Abbie F. Burnham of Plymouth, a 
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daughter of the late Hon. Dennison 
R. Burnham of that town, prominent 
in public affairs and a member of the 
executive council during the admin- 
istration of Gov. Nathaniel S. Berry. 
She is a lady of culture and refine- 
ment, and a loval daughter of the 
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old Granite State, being a member 
of the New Hampshire Daughters’ 
organization, and of Matthew Thorn- 
ton Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Nashua. She is 
also a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Plymouth. 


A RETROSPECT. 


By Lydia Frances Camp. 


From the dim and distant past, 
Through the mist that time has east, 


Visions oft before 


ne rise 


Seenes which met my youthful eyes. 
Now the old home-place I see, 
Peopled as it used to be; 

Parents, children, each and all, 


Gathered by some 


mystic eall. 


Wintry winds sway branches bare; 
Feath ry flakes flit through the air; 
Yet heed they not the storm outside, 
Clustered round the hearthstone wide. 
Brightly burns the fire tonight; 
Tallow candles add their light; 

While mingling shadows rise and fall 
Upon the fire-illumined wall. 


Father, in a genial mood, 

Seeks for all the greatest good ; 
Youngster climbs upon his knees, 
‘**Tell a story, Papa, please!’ 
Others nearer draw their chairs, 

As he tells them how the bears 
Would their grandpa’s crops destroy 
When he was a little boy. 


Mother, with unflagging zeal, 
Labors for her loved ones’ weal; 
Out and in the needles flit, 

As her busy fingers knit 

Stoekings from the bright-hued yarn 
That very soon her hands must darn. 
This, the picture memory grants, 
Through a retrospective glance. 


Erna, N. HL. 
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SARAH M. 


By C. 


On the 22d of August, 1904, in a 
pleasant rural home, in a charming 


agricultural district, in the town of 


Hopkinton, died Sarah M. Bailey. 
This lady was not intellectually a 
stranger to the readers of the GRAN- 
ITE Montuiy. Her contributions 
to this New Hampshire magazine 
have made her name familiar to those 
who peruse its pages. It is therefore 
proper as a tribute of grateful mem- 
ory to present a few facts in illustra- 
tion of her personal history. 

Sarah M. Bailey was a native of 
Hopkinton. She was born on the 
29th of January, 1849. Her father 
was Francis P. Knowlton, and her 
mother was Mary D. Hartwell. In 
her parental antecedents, the subject 
of this sketch had an incentive to en- 
terprise. Francis P. Knowlton was 
a genius. Of mechanical tastes and 
pursuits, he was an inventor. At the 


c 


BAILEY. 
Lord. 


time of Sarah’s birth he was a repairer 
of watches and jewelry. He was also 
a citizen of public adaptation and ac- 
tivities, and was often the recipient of 
civil office. Mary D. Hartwell was a 
lady of commercial adaptation and 
occupation. For years she supplied 
the ladies of Hopkinton with their 
millinery. By the natural tendencies 
of heredity it was reasonable to as- 
sume that a child of such parentage 
would be likely to possess intellectual 
ability and enterprising energy. In 
the instance under consideration the 
assumption was justified. 

When Sarah was six years old the 
Knowlton family moved from Hop- 
kinton to Littleton, Mass.. the maiden 
residence of Mrs. Knowlton, and 
where Sarah resided till 1885, when 
she was married to Frederick H. 
Bailey, a native of Hopkinton, but 
then resident of Chicago, IIl., since 
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1854. At the time of her marriage, 
the young bride had attained to such 
a degree of intellectual cultivation as 
the common school and the academy 
generally afforded. After her mar- 
riage she lived in Chicago till 1887, 
when with her husband she returned 
to Hopkinton to reside in the Jewett 
Road district, upon the Bailey family 
homestead, which was later improved, 
modernized, adorned, and eventually 
entitled ‘‘Red Gate Farm,’’ where 
Mrs. Bailey died on the date men- 
tioned. It was here that Mrs. Bailey 
did much of her literary work. 

At Red Gate Farm Mrs. Bailey 
performed the duties of a faithful and 
diligent housewife. Yet she found 
time to think and to write. The sub- 
stratum of individual character deter- 
mines the nature of one’s literary pro- 
ductions. Mrs. Bailey was not only 


mentally capable and active, but her 
work expressed a peculiar sympathy 
with, and kindness to, those in need of 
pleasant and profitable information. 
She was specially fond of children 
and loved to write for their particular 


benefit. For this reason many of her 
literary productions were instructive 
as well as entertaining to the young. 
Her taste for historical themes also 
made many of her sketches reminis- 
cent. In all things that she wrote 
there was an undercurrent of moral 
sentiment that illustrated the puri- 
tanic origin and integrity of her per- 
sonal temperament. 

As might naturally be inferred, 
Mrs. Bailey’s first literary efforts were 
kindly stories written for the little 
ones. She had such a fondness for 
the children that, with all her other 
interests, she never forgot to write 
frequently for her tiny friends. Her 
contributions were found in the Mew 
England Homestead, the Unity of Chi- 
cago, the Patriot of Concord, Green’s 
Fruit Grower of Rochester, N. Y., and 
other periodicals. She was a con- 
stant writer for Avery Other Sunday 
of Boston, Mass. She was also an 
occasional contributor to the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY, her historically in- 


structive articles being sometimes 
illustrated. Observe the article on 
‘*Cornelius Cooledge’’ (September, 
1894) ; on the New Hampshire ‘‘ An- 
tiquarian Rooms’’ (March, 1902) ; and 
on ‘‘Glimpses of Y® Olden Times ”’ 
(May, 1902). 

A correct estimation of Mrs. Bailey 
as a personal character were incom- 
plete without a recognition of her 
social qualities. Though inclined to 
literary pursuits, she was in no sense 
a recluse. The sick and the sad 
found in her an ever ready aid and 
sympathy. Atthe same time she was 
prompt in the service of any cause 
that promoted healthful and profit- 
able recreation. She upheld enter- 
prises that advanced the intellectual 
and moral interests of society. Her 
social activities extended beyond the 
confines of her immediate neighbor- 
hood. She was for years the presi- 
dent and prominent promoter of a 
local organization of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She 
was enthusiastic in her support of the 
measures and purposes of the Hop- 
kinton Old Home Week Association. 
At the time of her death, only four 
days before the latest observance of 
Old Home Day in Hopkinton, she 
was the head of the committee on 
entertainment for the occasion. 

For some time previously to her de- 
cease, Mrs. Bailey had been suffering 
from infirm health. Shortly before 
her death, new and portentous signs 
of illness made their appearance. 
At last and suddenly, another aspect 
of illness terminated the life that was 
so devoted and so useful. The sud- 
den and unapprehended termination 
of such a life both shocked and 
grieved the hearts of her many sur- 
prised friends, abounding as _ they 
were in their appreciation of her per- 
sonal worth and eminent service to 
the community. By common consent 
it was confessed that her loss was of 
difficult substitution. In the aggre- 
gate of personal conceptions of her, 
there was a sentiment that found ex- 
pression in a metrical tribute to her 









Her's was effusion rich, outpoured 
E’er on the head of Him she knew 


As her heart’s Lord and thus adored, loving spirit. As a singer the mel- 
The most in deeds, kind, sweet and 
true. 


memory that was read at the local 
Old Home observance that so soon 
followed her death and which affirmed 
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BEYOND. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


Beyond the clouds, beyond the stars, 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight, 
Beyond material bonds and bars 
The thought of man takes daring flight, 
And unrestrained, unhampered, there 
Builds itself castles in the air. 


The very best that thought can hold 

Into those castle walls are wrought,— 
Ethereal gems, ethereal gold, 

Ethereal tints from cloud mists caught ; 
But man’s own limitations cramp— 
They all must bear the earthy stamp. 


I’m glad our heavenly mansions grand— 


The Christian’s hope. the Christian’s trust— 


Are builded by no morta] hand, 
Are tarnished by no earthly dust ; 


That they are planned, fashioned and decked 


By no earth-tutored architect. 





In her religious life, Mrs. Bailey 
was more practical than doctrinal. | 
Like the music of her voice in the 
church choir, a sweet sentiment of 
devotion exhaled from her loyal and 


ody of her tones was readily evi- 
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THE 


PAGE BELTING COMPANY. 


By Charles N. Hall. 


Some time ago in an Eastern city, 
a large business enterprise began its 
corporeal existence with the erection 
building 
But the con- 


of a ‘‘ gold-plated office’’ 
which was an ideal. 
struction went no farther—the acres 
of factory buildings, the hundreds of 
tons of machinery, and the miles of 
shafting and belts never went beyond 
the brain of the architect, the pro- 


moter or the engineer. It was build- 
ing the bridge of a warship, with its 
search-lights, charts and steering 
gear before ever the keel was laid— 
from the top downward—as it were. 
This is one of the inventions of mod- 
ern business. 

The old-fashioned way was to grow 
from a small beginning, from a seed- 
like plant, from the ground up, as in 
the vegetable world. The Page Belt- 
ing Company began in Manchester in 
1868, in a room equal to the base- 
ment and parlor floors of a New York 
brownstone house. The manufac- 
turing, auditing, sales, and purchas- 
ing departments consisted of a man 
and two boys. The raw material, the 
market, and the men, were all close 
together. New England’s manufac- 


turing preéminence had not been 
threatened then.) The South had not 
even dreamed of entering the field 
and the West was a great “‘ silence,’’ 
interrupted occasionally by the quar- 
reling of the pioneers and the original 
landlords. It is rather a familiar 
story of New England manufacturing 
to relate, how the geographical cen- 
ter of the market of the Page belting 
makers has moved further and further 
westward till it is at present a thou- 
sand miles away; its salesmen are 
working in Texas and Oregon; the 
leather is tanned on the southern 
spurs of the Appalachian range; and 
the hides come from Texas and Ne- 
braska—where the noise of frontier 
argument has ceased. There is every 
indication that the raw material will 
have to be sought still further some 
day—perhaps from the Pampas of 
lower South America. 

In four years the Manchester con- 
cern moved to Franklin and trebled 
in size; then to Concord and doubled. 
Subsequent history has been the un- 
eventful course of a gradual and 
steady growth. ; 

The original building was an old 
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sawmill, subsequently adapted to a 
tannery. There is a legend that on 
hot summer days when the wind was 
southeast, a drive by the factory was 
full of incident, and the East Concord 
road became quite a _ speed-way. 
There was a gradual accumulation of 
buildings, till, in 1903, brick curry 
and belt shops put the company in 
the forefront for ample and modern 
accommodations. With the close of 
the present year, the total floor area 
of all the buildings will probably be 
nearly four acres. 

The history of a business like this 
so far, at least, as it is of interest to 
the workers inside, is largely a history 
of advance in three directions—im- 
provement in the product, extension 
of the market, and increased econ- 
omy. 

To consider the first of these— 
leather belting is not readily suscep- 
tible to improvement; the natural 
strength of fibre of the hide is a limit. 
But improved processes of tanning 
and currying, of stretching, cutting 
and fastening the leather, have been 
a constant study. For many years a 
glue was sought which would not dis- 
solve from moisture. The Page Belt- 
ing Company was among the first to 
discover a method of waterproofing 
leather so that when moderately mois- 
tened it would not absorb water and 
stretch. This, however, was a dif- 
ferent thing from rendering the glue 
waterproof. It was only a couple of 
years ago that the Page Belting Com- 
pany secured something which would 
absolutely resist moisture in all de- 
grees, and to a mechanic it seems as 
odd to see a leather belt running in 
water without coming apart as to see 
a piece of dry wood thrust into a fire 
without burning. It must be under- 
stood that a long belt is composed of 
four-foot strips with beveled ends and 
fastened together with cement, and 
while this cement has at Concord 
been so perfected that a belt will gen- 
erally break anywhere before it will 
part at the lap, still the cement is 
susceptible to heat, moisture and 
acids. There have been great ad- 
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vances in the cutting of leather and a 
knowledge of working conditions and 
the Page Belting Company has tried 
to keep in line. Various machines 
have been designed for uniformly 
stretching the leather, and reinforc- 
ing the cement with other fastenings, 
for testing and making a smooth and 
perfect running belt. 

As to the second point—the mar- 
keting of the goods—although it is 
well known that increased volume of 
business tends to reduce the propor- 
tionate cost, the company has not 
assumed the policy of ‘‘ enlargement 
at any cost.’’ Expansion must take 
place in a natural way or it may seri- 
ously impair instead of increase the 
profits of the business. The recent 
life insurance disclosures in New 
York have shown the danger of mak- 
ing an idel of mere ‘‘ bigness.’’ So, 
although the business has spread and 
increased, it has not gone ahead reck- 
lessly. The attitude toward present- 
day competition has been conserva- 
tive. An effort has been made to 
employ all modern methods which 
give promise of results. Part was 
taken quite extensively in the Chi- 
cago Exposition; branch houses as 
strategic centers have been placed in 
the cities of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Portland (Oregon). Salesmen are 
used extensively for introducing the 
product, and dealers are secured 
where possible in all manufacturing 
cities of importance. 

The third point—economy of opera- 
tion—has considerable interest, and is 
something which has received no little 
attention in these days. The Page 
Belting Company has introduced the 
‘* Suggestion ’’ system to encourage 
the employés to lend their ideas. 
Not long ago a hint dropped by acci- 
dent by an outsider led to a change 
which not only improved the whole 
product, but decreased the cost a 
good many thousand dollars. 

In another department, the study 
of a man working ata certain bench 
evolved a machine which has cut 
down by at least a third the cost of 
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manufacture in that line. One opera- 
tion has been changed twice in 10 
years,—each change being a great 
improvement over former methods. 
One of the points watched most 
closely is waste. It is intended that 
every particle shall be utilized, down 
to the dust from the shaving machines, 
which goes to the boiler as fuel at $2 
aton. When itis realized that much 
of the same material is worth in the 
belt from 80 cents to $1.20 a pound, 
the extent of the depreciation is seen. 
A piece of leatherat 45 cents a pound 
entersthe factory. Part of thiscomes 
out worth a dollar, and part has de- 
preciated to one tenth of a cent a 
pound. How to reduce this fall in 
value is the question. The price of 
the raw material shifts like a sandbar, 
and makes it necessary to watch costs 
continually and closely. Onone floor 
a 40-ton belt press capable of taking a 
belt 102 inches wide and applying a 
pressure of 1,300,000 pounds is mak- 
ing a 72-inch 3-ply belt to transmit 1,500 
horse power to run the street car line 
of a city; on the floor below, a boy is 


cutting out nailheads, weighing a 
thousandth part of a pound each, and 
an effort is made to keep equally 
close watch to see that both are made 


on a safe basis of cost. In one case, 
a drip from a heating coil was found 
to be turning hot water out of doors. 
It had escaped notice for years. 
Plans were immediately made to re- 
turn the water to the boiler where it 
belonged. Nevertheless, some losses 
seem to defy all effort. One machine 
virtually annihilates one per cent. of 
all the leather that goes through it— 
a loss of $1,000 on every $100,000 
worth of leather: No remedy has 
been found, although no little study 
has been given. Some day some 


bright mind will see a solution, and 
the leak will stop. In three other 
places, at least, machines have even 
yet failed to supplant hand labor, 
where it might have been expected 
that the old method would have given 
way long ago. 

In the office, the vertical system of 
filing is used, and the card system of 
records, as faras possible. Machines 
are used for duplicating letters, for 
billing, for copying for record, for ad- 
dressing and sealing envelopes, for 
adding figures, and another for mul- 
tiplying and taking discounts, and 
every effort is made to reduce clerical 
expenses. 

The Concord factory fully realizes 
that modern business is constantly 
bringing up interesting problems, 
and that success depends on the way 
one meets them. It believes, how- 
ever, that there is peculiar need for 
push and enterprise to the last de- 
gree, with the one saving grace that 
advance must be along rational lines. 
Too many seem to think that the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden 
Rule and common squareness are out 
of place in business now. Unreason- 
ing competition and unscrupulous 
ways have thrived some in belt mak- 
ing, due to the peculiar conditions of 
the business, but they seem to be 
getting their deserts. The cotton 
industries of the state may be threat- 
ened by Southern competition, but, 
with the high specific cost of leather, 
—especially as compared with trans- 
portation charges,—there seems no 
reason why, with careful management 
and enterprise in the sales and produc- 
tion departments, concerns like the 
Page Belting Company may not con- 
tinue to do business in the state for 
an indefinite period in the future. 
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Reap in Capirat Grance, Coxncorp, WrepNespay, Fesruary 7, 1906. 


By H. H. Metealf. 


A score of years have passed, 
And on Time’s fadeless seroll their record left, 
Sinee first our Patron band, in number small, 
But strong in faith and hope, with purpose high 
And true, and courage unsurpassed, began 
Its special work in life’s great field. And vet 
3ut yesterday it seems, as we look back 
To that first meeting night when we set out 
Upon the rugged way, marked as our path, 
And summon Memory from her mystic hall! 
A seore of years! And in that time what work 
Have we accomplished ‘mid the sons of men? 
What weeds of error plucked and east aside? 
What seeds of truth sown in the fallow ground, 
To grow full strong, and bud and bloom and bear 
Rich fruit of Progress in the coming years? 


May we not feel assured 
That, through some action here concerted well 
For human good, some contribution, rich 
And telling, has been given, oft, to aid 
Mankind’s advance to higher planes of life, 
And realms of thought, to nobler purpose and 
Achievements grand? May we not feel and know 
That through the lessons we have learned and taught, 
Of faith and hope, fidelity and love, 
Some poor, despairing brother, tempted sore, 
Some weak and burdened sister, struggling on 
The weary way of life, may have been helped 
And strengthened, given hope and courage new 
For further effort in the field of toil, 
Where mortals win or lose the prize—suecess? 
Do we not know that into many homes, 
Where pain and sorrow found prolonged abode, 
The soothing influence of fraternal love, 
Sent hence, within those darkened walls, has made 
All bright and radiant where before was gloom? 
Through impulse strong and purpose high, inspired 
Within our hall, have we not often seen 
Some nobler work achieved than could have been 
But for the inspiration here received? 
And have we not, assuredly, each and all 
In heart and mind responded to the eall 
Our noble order makes for manhood, strong, 
And womanhood more true; for purer lives 
And warmer hearts, for more of kindness toward 
Our fellow men, and more, yea more by far, 
Of patriotic service to the State? 
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Some good work done is coi nted to our seore, 
And though we oft, to do our very best 

Have failed in individual part, or by 

United act, we surely may believe 

The world at large is better for our work. 

Yet let us not one moment rest content 

With our achievement here! O, let us know 
And feel that greater work than has been done 
Before by all the sons of men, arrayed 

In every form and under every name, 

Remains to be accomplished on the earth. 

For us it is to raise the standard high 

Of character and life; to teach the young 

The lesson, true, of earnest purpose and 

Of noble deed; to rouse in every heart, 

Within the circle of our influence here 

An aspiration strong for purer life, 

For higher thought, for greater, grander work, 
In every field of human effort ‘long 

The well-appointed way wherein the hand 
Divine hath east our lot. So may we work 
That we may further manhood’s best estate : 
Make woman’s life the purest fount of joy : 
Make home, indeed, a paradise below; 

Make our fair city fairer still, the choice 

Abode of publie honor, civie pride; 

Contribute our full share to make our State— 
This rugged granite land wherein strong men 
And women, true, wrought well in olden days— 
A land wherein their children love to dwell; 
And, through our life in home and town and state, 
Make our great nation more sublimely great. 


LOVE LED ME TO THE RIVER. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Love led me to the river, 
I heard the breakers moan, 
The current—dark and stormy— 
I dared not cross alone. 


Beyond the fields lay smiling, 
Bathed in the springtime sun, 

While I, I looked with longing 
And wished the fording won. 


Love led me to the river, 
I could not cross alone, 

But hand in hand we ventured 
And came into our own. 





WHAT OUR GRANDPARENTS READ—SKETCH OF THE 
HAM SOCIAL 


By William 


A great quickening in matters ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual fol- 
lowed the establishment of American 
Independence. With peace and a 
stable government secured, the nation 
began to show the vigor of its new 
life in many ways. Not the least 
important of these movements in our 
own state was the founding, in many 
of the towns, of libraries which cor- 
responded as nearly to the free town 
library of later years as anything 
known at the time anywhere in the 
world. They were called Social Li- 


braries, and were owned, supported, 
and managed by associations com- 
posed of such persons as were inter- 
ested in books and reading in the 
respective towns. 

To quote from an article by Library 


Commissioner James F. Brennan in 
the GRANITE MONTHLY for May, 
1900 : 

‘*The precursors of the public li- 
brary were the semi-public social 
libraries, which were owned by asso- 
ciations, their use being frequently 
restricted to membership, or a small 
charge being made for the use of 
books, while in others the free use of 
the books to the inhabitants of the 
school-district or town was given. 
The first of this class chartered by 
the state was the Dover Social Li- 
brary, incorporated in 1792. Then 
came the Tamworth Social Library, 
incorporated in 1796; and in 1797 
twenty libraries of this character were 
incorporated ; nearly as many more 
were incorporated by the next legis- 
lature,’’ and others in the years fol- 
lowing. Many of these libraries, how- 
ever, had been running several years 
before they were incorporated. Thus 
the Dover Library was in existence 
in 1776, and one at Portsmouth was 
started in 1750. 


WIND- 
LIBRARY. 


S. Harris. 


Windham fell into line in 1806. 
That it did not move in this direction 
earlier was doubtless due to the pe- 
culiar circumstances that obtained in 
the town at this period. Their ven- 
erable pastor, Rev. Simon Williams, 
a learned man and a famous educator 
in his prime, died in 1793, after some 
years of broken health, and for 12 
years following his death, or until 
1805, the town had no settled minis- 
ter. During this period a controversy 
was waged over the location of a new 
meeting- house, which was raised in 
1798 and whose erection was a seri- 
ous tax upon the resources of the 
shepherdless and scattered flock. 

The minister of a New England 
town 100 years ago was, toa degree 
which it is difficult for us now to 
realize, not only the ‘* priest’’ of the 
people in things spiritual, but their 
natural leader in matters of educa- 
tion, morals, and civic progress. In 
October, 1805, the Rev. Samuel Har- 
ris was ordained pastor in Windham, 
and it speaks well for him as leader 
and for the people as followers, that 
in less than six months from his set- 
tlement we find pastor and people 
setting about the establishment of a 
library which should give their com- 
munity as good educational facilities 
as other similar towns possessed. 

Indeed, something in the nature of 
a town library had been started ear- 
lier, in the year 1800, and the little 
that is known concerning it reflects 
great honor upon the town as a 
whole, for in its municipal capacity 
it took action resulting apparently in 
the establishment of a free town li- 
brary in Windham, although doubt- 
less of very limited scope. In the 
warrant for a town meeting, October 
27, 1800, there is the following arti- 
cle : 
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“‘Art. 6. Asthere is some books 
in the hands of Samuel Armor and 
John Dinsmoor, Esgqs., that they made 
offer to let the town have,—to see if 
the town will. propose a method to 
distribute said books through the 
town, or do with them as they may 
think best.’’ 

Upon this article it was ‘‘ Voted to 
choose a Librarian to take care of s* 
books. Also voted Mr. Alexander 
Park be said Librarian. Also voted, 
that each individual of the town have 
a right to the perusal of said Books, 
two weeks; if kept longer, to pay 
three shillings per week till returned. 
Also voted that the Librarian take a 
receipt to the amount of the value of 
the Book that any one takes out, 
agreeable to the foregoing votes.’’ 

Unfortunately, this brief record is 
all that is known of this early collec- 
tion of books, but it is believed that 
they came from the dispersal of a 
library which had been owned on 
shares in the adjoining town of Salem, 
some of the shareholders of which 
were residents of the eastern part of 
Windham. It is thought probable 
that these books formed the nucleus 
of the library of 1806, with whose 
history we now proceed. 

The Windham Social Library was 
not one of the earliest of similar in- 
stitutions in New Hampshire ; neither 
did it grow to a size sufficient to en- 
title it to special notice. But it ful- 
filled well its mission, and may be 
taken as typical of its class, and for- 
tunately many points in its early his- 
tory are preserved to us in full. 

In the substantial stone building 
given to the town of Windham by the 
late George W. Armstrong of Boston 
for a home for its present public li- 
brary (the Nesmith Library), of more 
than 3,500 well-selected volumes, 
there are preserved a number of relics 
illustrating the past history of the 
town and its families. Among these 
priceless souvenirs of earlier times is 
a rare little pamphlet printed in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., by William Brown 
Allen, in June, 1811, and bearing this 
title: ‘‘ Windham Library ; Subscrib- 
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ers’ Names; Act of Incorporation ; 
By-Laws and Catalogue of Books.’’ 

This pamphlet preserves to us the 
steps taken by our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers nearly one hun- 
dred years ago to provide facilities 
for reading for themselves and their 
children; and the list of the books 
composing this library in 1811 is of 
great interest and value, showing as 
it does the kind of reading which 
they thought best worthy of their time 
and attention. 

The opening page of this pamphlet 
gives us the following information : 


March—In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Six. 


A subscription paper was drawn and cir- 
culated to see how many signers could be 
obtained to establish a Social Library in 
Windham.—A list of the subscribers’ names 
here follows : 


Samuel Harris 
John Campbell, jun. 
Philip Haseltine 
David Armstrong 
William Mc’Kay 
[McCoy } 
Samuel Morison 
Jesse Anderson 
John Morison 
James Clark 
Robert Dinsmoor 


Jeremiah Hills 
Samuel Gregg 
Amos Merrill 
William Gregg 
Joseph Clyde 
Alexander Mc’ Kay 
[McCoy] 
John Clyde 
James Cochran 
John Davidson 
James Dukey 
[Dickey] 
Alexander Park Caleb Burbank 
Agnes Hemphill William Davidson, 2d 
Henry Campbell, jun. William Simpson 
John Nesmith Robert Armstrong 
William Dinsmoor Gawin Mc’ Adams 
William Davidson David Campbell 
John Anderson Woodbridge Cottle 
John Dinsmoor William Smith 
Robert Clark Henry Campbell 
James Davidson Samuel Wilson 
Samuel Senter Samuel Campbell 
David Gregg, 2d 


All honor to these forty-two men 
and one woman (a widow with the 
largest family ever reared in Wind- 
ham), and others like them in other 
towns, who in this manner planted 
the seed a century ago from which 
grew that splendid institution, the 
free public library, which is now a 
reality in almost every town in the 
state, and exerting a beneficent edu- 
cational influence which ranks next 
to that of the church and the school. 
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Following the list of subscribers 
comes this record : 


Windham, May 2%, 1806. 

The subscribers for a Social Library met 
according to a previous notification, and 

ist. Chose Samuel Harris, Moderator. 

2d. Chose Robert Dinsmoor, Clerk. 

3d. Voted that the Moderator and Clerk 
be a committee to draft a petition to send to 
the General Court praying that said society 
may be incorporated. 

4th. Chose Mr. Alexander Park, Treas- 
urer. 


5th. Voted that the money subscribed 
shall be paid into the Treasury by the first 
Tuesday of July next. 


6th. Voted that Rev. Samuel Harris, Dea. 
Samuel Morison, and Mr. James Davidson 
be a committee to make out a list of books 
to be laid before the proprietors at their 
next meeting. 

7th. Voted that Mr. Samuel Harris, Dea- 
con Samuel Morison, Mr. James Davidson, 
James Cochran, Esq., and Deacon Robert 
Dinsmoor be a committee to draught By- 
Laws. 


The act of incorporation was duly 
obtained from the Legislature, ap- 
proved June 7, 1806, by John Lang- 
don, governor. This is given in full 
in the pamphlet. The first meeting 
of the proprietors after incorporation 
was held agreeably to previous noti- 
fication in the meeting house on the 
afternoon of August 28. The Rev. 
Samuel Harris was chosen moderator, 
Dea. Robert Dinsmoor, clerk, pro fem., 
and Mr. Alexander Park, librarian, 
clerk and treasurer. 

It was ‘‘ Voted to choose three 
Trustees; and accordingly chose the 
Rev. Samuel Harris, Dea. Robert 
Dinsmoor, and Capt. John Campbell,” 
and they were constituted a commit- 
tee to ‘‘lay out the money that is 
raised, in such books as they may 
think best for the use of the Library, 
taking for a guide the catalogue of 
books presented to this society.’’ A 
somewhat elaborate set of thirteen 
by-laws was adopted at this meeting, 


of which the following are the most 
important : 

At the annual meeting (which was 
to be held on the first Tuesday in 
November), ‘‘a Librarian who shall 
be Clerk and Treasurer shall be 
chosen by written ballot,’’ also Trus- 
tees, not exceeding five; and ‘‘a par- 
ticular account of the affairs of the 
society shall be laid before the pro- 
prietors by the Trustees of the pre- 
ceding year.”’ 

New members might be admitted 
by vote of the proprietors or trustees, 
upon the payment of the sum of'$1.50. 
Each proprietor had the right to take 
from the library one book at a time 
and to keep the same three months; 
for longer retention a fine of one cent 
per day was imposed. 

‘The Librarian shall attend to de- 
liver out books on the first Mondays 
of every month from ten to five o’clock, 
and at other times when convenient, 
and desired by a member;’’ he was 
to keep a record of books delivered 
and returned, and note their condi- 
tion. Books lost or abused should be 
replaced or ‘paid for, and all books 
were to be returned to the library on 
or before the day of the annual meet- 
ing. 

The full and explicit by-laws show 
that these proprietors felt that they 
were establishing an institution and 
transacting business of importance to 
the welfare of the community. 

On turning the page and coming 
upon the list of books which com- 
posed the collection in June, 1811, 
more than four years after the start- 
ing of the library, we of the present 
day, to whom books of all kinds are 
accessible in such abundance, can 
hardly repress a smile, not more at 
the quaint subjects than at the mea- 
gerness of the collection; for the 
whole number of volumes is barely 
sixty, under less than fifty titles. 
Here is the list in full : 
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A Catalogue of Books in Windham Library. 


vols. dols. 


a 


Russel’s Modern Europe. 

McKenzie's Voyage. 

Life of Pearce. 

Gibb’s Contemplation. 

Newton on Prophecies. 

Pelew Islands. 

Life of Mahomet. 

Gospel its own Witness. 

Boston’s fourfold State. 

Willison’s directory. 

Foresters. 

Franklin’s Life. 

Bonaparte’s Life. 

Coquet. 

Gospel Sonnets. 

Cowper’s Poems. 

Husbandry Spiritualized. 

Snowden’s America. 

Mason’s Self Knowledge. 

Village Sermons. 

Christian Hero. 

Minute Philosopher. 

Sacred Biography. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Bridon’s Tour. 

Cook’s Voyage. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 
Sermons. 

Mc’Ewen on the Types. 

Adams’ view of Religions. 

Davies’ Sermous. 

Smolley’s Sermons. 

Hawr’s Church History. 

Hervey’s works. 

Washington’s Letters. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Morse’s Geography. 

Williams’ History of Vermont. 

Morse & Parish’s History of N. England. 

Mc’Farland's view of Herisies. 

Ramsey’s Hist. of Amer. Revolution. ) 

Faber on Prophecies. 

Edward on the A ffections. 

Ashe’s Travels. 

Arts and Sciences, 

Beauties of Watts. 
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This collection of books, however, 
fulfilled one of the conditions of a 
good library by growing in number 
by the addition of new books from 
time to time. By 1825 the number 
is known to have been at least in the 
neighborhood of two hundred; and 
when the entire collection, having 
become antiquated and fallen into 
disuse, was sold at auction on May 4, 
1860, the number is thought to have 
been four or five hundred. 

In the meanwhile, small but useful 
school] libraries had been presented in 
1839 by the Hon. John Nesmith of 
Lowell, Mass., to each of the six 
school districts of the town; and a 


second social library had been estab- 
lished in 1852, which after a brief 
existence was destroyed by fire. The 
Sunday school also had a creditable 
library, started as early as 1832. 
These various efforts served to pre- 
pare the way for the present free pub- 
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lic library, which was given to the 
town in 1871 by the will of Col. 
Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, Mass., © 
a native of Windham. With more 
than 3,500 well-selected volumes at 
the present time, with wise provision 
for its continual growth, and housed 
in the durable and convenient Arm- 
strong Memorial Building, the Nes- 
mith Library bids fair to continue a 
blessing to generation after genera- 
tion of dwellers on the rugged hills 
and in the fair valleys of old Wind- 
ham. And upon the shelves of this 
library a post of honor is assigned to 
the fifteen or sixteen carefully treas- 
ured volumes of the old Windham 
Library of 1806, which serve to illus- 
trate the difficulties and meagre ad- 
vantages of our ancestors, who, with 
such energy, devotion and fore- 
thought, labored that we of later 
times might enjoy broader facilities 
than they had possessed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(CONTEMPLATIVE OF HER COAT-OF-ARMS.) 


By Nestor Wilbur Davis. 


When I view the fair glory of that rising sun, 
Whose scintillating rays glint o’er the sea 

To greet the stately craft, but just begun, 

That rests expectant on the wave to be, 

My thoughts turn homeward, to that happy land 
Where beauteous hills in matchless radiance glow ; 
I see her countless lakes on every hand, 

And feel once more the thrills of long ago. 

The clouds gleam white in azure blue above ; 

I smell the hemlock with a sense innate ; 

Tears rise unbidden, and with tender love 

My heart breaks forth to thee, O Granite State. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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HOMESTEADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Fred Myron Colby. 


The homesteads of New England, 
How peaceful do they stand 
On hillside and in valley, 
O’er all our smiling land ! 
Within each one is plenty, 
And comfort and good cheer ; 
And freedom’s God is worshiped 
By those who have no fear. 


The homes of old New England, 
Oh, grand among the trees 
Rise up their stately gables 
To meet the sun and breeze. 
They gaze through blooming orchards 
O’er fair and wide demesnes, 
The sunshine warmly smiling 
Upon each lovely scene. 


New England's pleasant homesteads, 
What pilgrim shrines they are, 
Along her purling rivers, 
Ensconced on hillsides fair ! 
They sheltered men and women, 
The hands that built a State ; 
From out their cheery doorways 
Have stepped the good and great. 


The homesteads of New England, 
Long may their hearthstones blaze, 
And long their hallowed memory 
Shine down the coming days. 
The best of all New England 
Sprang from these homes of toil, 
The glory of their labors 
Made grand her sacred soil. 


The homes of old New England, 
God bless them one and all; 
The farmhouse on the hillside, 
The rich man’s stately hall; 
The cabin in the forest, 
The villa by the sea ; 
Each homestead’s precious title 
Is held in loving fee. 





THE WARFARE 


By Dr. F. 


Secretary and Treasures 


An increasing interest in the prob- 
lem of the prevention of tuberculosis 
has been evident of late years in all 
civilized countries, showing itself in 
the formation of associations for the 
purpose of disseminating knowledge 
as to the nature of tuberculosis, and 
instituting measures for its preven- 
tion. The reasons for these special 
efforts against the spread of tubercu- 
losis are found in the increasing rec- 
ognition during recent years of (a) 
the enormous death rate from this 
disease; (b) the great expense and 
loss to the community for which it is 
responsible; (c) the fact that it is 
infectious and, therefore, preventa- 
ble, and (d) that it is, in the early 
stages, at least, a curable disease. 

The enormous death rate from tu- 
berculosis is not generally known, 
and, as a result, the disease is feared 
less than are the other infectious dis- 
eases, which, occurring as they are 
apt to in epidemics, impress the ordi- 
nary observer disproportionately. 

The average mortality from con- 
sumption in New Hampshire during 
the last 21 years was 695. The total 
number of deaths from consumption 
during this period was 14,596. These 
figures do not include other forms of 
tuberculosis, which were responsible 
for something like 1,200 to 1,500 
deaths during this period. These 
figures simply refer to tuberculosis of 
the lungs or consumption. Nor do 
we include in this number all of the 
deaths from consumption, for very 
many persons having consumption 
die of other diseases to which death 
is ascribed in the certificate, and 
which thus do not appear in the sta-° 
tistics. Tuberculosis weakens the 
resistive powers of the individual, so 
that he more readily falls before the 
attack of some other infectious dis- 
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L. Hills, 


Soctety for Prevention of Consumption. 
ease, such as pneumonia, influenza, 
bronchitis, typhoid fever, etc. 

Of those dying from consumption 
in New Hampshire between 1884 and 
1904, inclusive, 11,092, or 78 9-10 
per cent., were between the ages of 
10 and 60 years. Contrast these fig- 
ures with those for pneumonia, the 
next most fatal disease. Of those 
dying from pneumonia during this 
period 4,045, or 30 3-10 per cent., 
were between the ages of 10 and 60 
years. Again, we find tuberculosis, 


a preventable and often curable dis- 
ease, taking its victims during the 
most useful and productive periods 
of life. 

Not only is tuberculosis thus enor- 
mously more widespread than the 
other infectious diseases, but, by at- 


tacking, as it does, persons at the 
wage-earning time of life, it becomes, 
from an economic point of view, the 
disease most of all to be dreaded. It 
has been conservatively estimated 
that each person dying from tubercu- 
losis has been incapacitated for about 
300 days previous to his death, and 
has been dependent during this time 
upon the care of others. The loss of 
his services during this period may 
be placed at $1 per day, and the cost 
of his maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cine, etc., at $1.50 per day additional. 
If, then, we calculate the cost to the 
state of New Hampshire caused by 
the death in one year of 560 tubercu- 
lous persons, we find it amounts to 
the large sum of $420,000. This is 
for one year only. The expenditure 
of a small part of this sum annually 
would result in a very great decrease 
in the prevalence of tubercular dis- 
eases in this state. 

Since the discovery of the bacillus 
tuberculosis by Koch in 1882, the 
infectious and communicable nature 
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of this disease has been established. 
This does not mean that tuberculosis 
is a dangerous contagious disease in 
the sense in which smallpox is conta- 
gious, or even diphtheria or scarlet 
fever. A tuberculous patient who 
observes all the laws of cleanliness 
strictly, and who is careful about the 
proper disposal of his sputum, is nota 
source of danger to those around him. 
The air from the lungs of such a pa- 
tient does not contain the bacilli, nor 
does the healthy, unsoiled surface of 
the body, and, therefore, there is no 
need for his relatives or attendants to 
fear contact with him, provided cer- 
tain rules are faithfully observed. 
The great danger lies in the indis- 
criminate deposit of expectorated 
matter, containing tubercle bacilli. 
It has been estimated that in some 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis two 
or three thousand million tubercle 
bacilli are discharged in the expecto- 
ration from a single individual in the 
course of 24 hours. This sputum, 
when deposited on the floor or on the 
street, dries, mingles with the dust, 
and rises into the air whenever this 
dust is distributed by currents of 
wind, by women’s skirts, or by the 
broom and duster. This impalpable 
dust, containing tubercle bacilli which 
have not been killed by the drying, is 
breathed in, and the bacilli, having 
gained lodgment in the lungs, may 
multiply and set up the same disease 
in their new victim, who, in his turn, 
casts off infected material, and con- 
tinues the spread of the disease. 
Under ordinary conditions the tuber 
cle bacillus does not multiply outside 
of the animal body, and, therefore, 
each new case means infection by 
bacilli which have been thrown off 
by some previous case, or possibly by 
one of the lower animals. It is esti- 
mated that each’ case of tuberculosis 
infects at least one other person. 

In this way the air of living rooms, 
of public buildings and railway sta- 
tions, of public means of transporta- 
tion, of hotels, and of unclean, dusty 
streets, becomes more or less largely 
contaminated with tubercle bacilli, 
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for, as has already been pointed out, 
the majority of tuberculous patients 
are not incapacitated at once, but 
continue for several months to go 
about their usual avocations. Special 
emphasis must be laid upon the con- 
veyance of tuberculous contagion 
through the sputum, because, al- 
though it is true that almost any 
part of the body may become infected 
with tuberculosis, and living bacilli 
may be found in discharges from 
other parts than the lungs, from the 
intestinal tract, for instance, still tu- 
berculosis of the lungs is not only 
the commonest form of the disease, 
but it is, also, by reason of the preva- 
lent carelessness as to the disposal of 
sputum, the form most dangerous to 
the community. Yet the spreading 
of the disease is controllable and pre- 
ventable, and the weapons needed 
are the simple ones, cleanliness and 
fresh air. 

There is a firmly-rooted conviction 
in the minds of many people that 
this is an hereditary disease, and, 
therefore, cannot be escaped by 
those unfortunate enough to come 
of tuberculous families. The truth 
is, however, that the disease itself 
is almost never directly inherited, 
and that, although there is in cer- 
tain families an increased suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis, yet no indi- 
vidual, however susceptible, can con- 
tract the disease except through 
transmission from some affected per- 
son or animal. Naturally, a member 
of a tuberculous family is more ex- 
posed to this infection than a member 
of a non-tuberculous family, and it is 
upon this element, the danger of in- 
fection, that greater stress should be 
laid than upon the inherited suscepti- 
bility. Especially in the case of con- 
sumptive parents, the danger to the 
children from the close and intimate 
contact is very great. It must be 
remembered that the house inhabited 
by a family with one or more tuber- 
culous members is apt to be infected. 

When human beings live in close 
proximity, in houses badly ventilated, 
with insufficient sunlight, where the 
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air is more or less filled with dust, 
and is liable to be breathed over and 
over again, we have the conditions 
most favorable for the development of 
tuberculosis. 

That tuberculosis is a preventable 
disease is shown by the success which 
has already crowned the efforts put 
forth in various communities to limit 
itsspread. It has been demonstrated 
that in the villages of Goerbersdorf 
and Falkenstein, where five of the 
most important German sanatoria are 
situated, the mortality from tubercu- 
losis among the villagers has actually 
been decreased by one third from 
what it was before the establishment 
of these institutions, through the vol- 
untary adoption on the part of the 
villagers of the hygienic regulations 
which are in force in the sanatoria. 
In the United States, tuberculosis, 
although still the first disease in the 
mortality statistics, is not on the in- 
crease ; on the contrary, there has 
been a decided decrease in the past 
thirty years. 

A decrease in the death rate of tu- 
berculosis in any community means 


not only that measures directed against 
the spread of the disease have been 
successful, but also that a certain pro- 
portion of those suffering from tuber- 


culosis have been cured. It cannot 
be too often emphasized that con- 
sumption is, in many instances, a 
curable disease, and, furthermore, 
that in order to be cured is is not 
always necessary for the patient to 
travel long distances in search of a 
proper climate, but that he can be 
treated in nearly all climates where 
the extremes of temperature are not 
too great, and where the air is fairly 
pure. 

The increasing belief that the 
spread of tuberculosis can_ be stayed 
and its ravages minimized has in- 
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spired a world-wide campaign against 
this disease. 

There are now over forty societies 
in the United States alone organized 
to carry on the work. There is ur- 
gent need of an active educational 
campaign to increase the understand- 
ing of these things in New Hamp- 
shire. It is the hope of the New 
Hampshire Society for the Prevention 
of Consumption to enlist the support 
of the philanthropic citizens of the 
state in this matter, and to organize 
a work which will be taken up in 
every community, and will result in a 
widespread knowledge of the disease, 
its prevention and its cure. It is 
urged that every reader of this article 
who has not already done so will at 
once join the society, of which any- 
one may become a member upon the 
payment of one dollar. Funds are 
required for the publication and dis- 
tribution of instructive literature, and 
to provide for the holding of public 
meetings, and in other ways to pro- 
mote the popular knowledge of the 
whole subject. 

The medical profession of the state 
is doing a great deal of missionary 
work in this field. The local boards 
of health throughout the state have 
been active in the cause, and the 
state board of health has carried on a 
large amount of educational work 
during the last 20 years; but this is 
a work which the medical profession 
cannot do alone, and which the health 
boards cannot do alone, but which 
requires the united endeavor of the 
people of the state, its charitable or- 
ganizations, and its philanthropic 
citizens. It is the object of this so- 
ciety to unite all these agencies in an 
organized campaign against those 
conditions which foster tuberculosis, 
and to promote every measure for the 
prevention and cure of the disease. 
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CAPT. HENRY B. ATHERTON. 


Capt. Henry Bridge Atherton, who died 
at his home on Fairmount Heights in 
Nashua, February 6, 1906, was one of the 
brilliant galaxy of lawyers contributed to 
New Hampshire by the Green Mountain 
State, embracing such names as Burke, the 
Binghams, the Hibbards, Foster, Wait, 
Benton, Ray and Stone. He was born in 
Cavendish, Vt., September 21, 1835, the 
son of Jonathan and Roxana Ives Ather- 
ton, and the sixth in line from James Ath- 
erton, who came to this country from Lan- 
cashire, England, in 1635. 

He was educated in the public schools, 
at Black River Academy, Ludlow, Leland 
Academy, Townsend, and at Dartmouth 
College, graduating from the latter in 1859. 
He read law with Joseph Sawyer at Alton, 
Ill., and with John F. Deane, whose part- 
ner he was for a time; also graduating 
from the Albany Law School in 1860. 
Returning to Vermont after the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he was made captain of 
Company C, Fourth Vermont Volunteers, 
in September, 1861, and immediately left 
for the front. He participated in the 
Peninsular Campaign, and in April, 1862, 
was severely wounded at Lee’s Mills, in 


the right groin and head, and subsequently 


resigned for disability. Late in that year 
he went to Nashua where he took editorial 
charge of the Telegraph, continuing till the 
spring of 1864, when he opened law prac- 
tice in that city, continuing successfully to 
the time of his death, during six years— 
from 1866 to 1872—having been a.partner 
with William Barrett. 

He was treasurer for Hillsborough County 
for two years; postmaster of Nashua from 
1872 to 1876, and representative in the Leg- 
islature in 1867-’68 and 1885-’86, serving 
on the Judiciary Committee and as chair- 
man of the Committee on National Affairs. 
He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1884. President 
Harrison appointed him land commissioner 
for Samoa under the treaty of Berlin; he 
was also offered the governorship of Alaska, 
both of which he declined. 

From 1890 until 1894 he was a member 
of the Nashua Board of Education, and in 
1893-94 president of that body. He was 
a member of Rising.Sun Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and also a Scottish Rite Mason of 
the 33d and last degree. He was a mem- 
ber of John G. Foster Post, G. A. R., and 
one of its past commanders. He was an 
attendant at the services at the Pilgrim 
Church. 

Captain Atherton was a man of strong 
individuality, great intellectual power, 


wide information, and marked force in 
expression both as a speaker and writer. 
He was united in marriage at Ludlow, Vt., 
in 1861, with Abbie Louise Armington, 
who died in Nashua, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, December 8, 1896. The children 
of their marriage, all of whom were born 
in Nashua, are: Maud, wife of Almon W. 
Griswold of New York: Grace, wife of 
William F. Hazelton, M. D., of Springfield, 
Vt.; Robert, who died in infancy; Anna H., 
wife of Charles Snow; and Henry Francis, 
at present a student in Harvard University. 
September 8, 1898, he was married to Ella 
Blaylock, M. D., by whom he leaves two 
children, Blaylock and Ives. 


GEN. JOHN EATON. 


Gen. John Eaton, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most distinguished sons, soldier and 
educator, died in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1906. 

He was a native of the town of Sutton, 
born December 5, 1829, and was educated 
at Thetford (Vt.) Academy and Dartmouth 
College, graduating from the latter in 1854. 
He was a teacher in Cleveland, O., in 1854- 
55, and superintendent of schools in 
Toledo from 1856 to 1859. He subsequently 
studied theology at Andover, Mass., was 
ordained to the ministry, and went to the 
front as chaplain of the Twenty-First Ohio 
Volunteers in 1862. Soon after he was 
named by Secretary Stanton as supervisor 
of the military posts from Cairo to Natchez, 
and was commended for his efficient ser- 
vice by President Lincoln in 1863. In 
October, 1863, he was appointed colonel of 
the Sixty-Third United States Colored 
Infantry, and was given the brevet rank 
of brigadier-general in March, 1865. 

He had served as councillor of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, vice-pres- 
ident of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, president of the 
American Social Science Association, pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Educa- 
tion and president of the American Society 
of Religious Education. He was for two 
years after the war state superintendent of 
schools in Tennessee, and United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1871 to 
1886, in which position he did his greatest 
work. Subsequently he was for some time 
president of Marietta College in Ohio, and 
later of Sheldon Jackson College at Salt 
Lake. When the United States took charge 
of the government of Porto Rico, General 
Eaton was sent out as superintendent of 
instruction, and organized the educational 
system of the island. 

He leaves a widow and three children. 
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HON. JOSIAH G. BELLOWS. 
Josiah. G. Bellows, born in Walpole, 
July 24, 1841, died in that town, February 
17, 1906. 
He was a son of Josiah Bellows, 3d, and 
a great-grandson of Col. Benjamin Bel- 
lows, one of the pioneers of Walpole, and 
famous in Indian warfare. He fitted for 
college at the Walpole High School and at 
Newton, Mass., and entered Harvard in 
1859, but soon went to Williams. He was 
compelled to leave before completing the 
course on account of ill health. Subse- 
quently he studied law with Frederick 
Vose of Walpole, and graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1865, being admitted 
to the New Hampshire Bar the same year. 
He practiced for a time in Walpole, but 
soon removed to Boston, where he re- 
mained several years in practice, serving 
also for atime as chief clerk in the United 
States Pension Office. On the death of 
Judge Vose he returned to Walpole and 
took up practice in the old office of the 
latter, where he had first studied his pro- 
fession, and where he continued thereafter. 
He was judge of probate for the County 
of Cheshire from July 25, 1876, till Jan- 
uary 1, 1894, when he accepted an appoint- 
ment as railroad commissioner, which 
office he held until April, 1901, when he 
resigned on account of ill health. He was 
chairman of the commission appointed in 
1894 to establish the boundary between 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. He 
was for several years clerk and treasurer 
of the Walpole Savings Bank. He was 
also a director of the Keene National Bank, 
and, for many years, was a trustee of the 
Cheshire Provident Institution of Keene. 
He was judge-advocate-general on the staff 
of Governor Sawyer and was president of 
the Republican State Convention in 1890. 
Mr. Bellows was twice married. June 
26, 1866, he married Annie E. Morrill of 
Concord, who died in April following. 
He was married again, November 21, 1877, 
to Catherine Hurd Walley Howland of 
Walpole, who survives him. He left one 
daughter, Mary Howland Bellows, who 
was born in Walpole, September 18, 1878. 


JOHN ,Z. BARTLETT. 


John Z. Bartlett, born in Sunapee, May 
26, 1830, died at the residence of his son, in 
Lafayette, Ind., January 28, 1906. 

Mr. Bartlett was the son of John Bart- 
lett, one of the early settlers of Sunapee, 
then Wendell, and a member of that large 
branch of the family tracing descent from 
the same stock as Gov. Josiah Bartlett, one 
of the New Hampshire signers of the Decla- 


ration of Independence. He was educated 
in the public schools of Sunapee and New- 
port, and by private study and extensive 
reading continued through life. 

He was a farmer by occupation all his 
life, except during a short connection with 
the hame manufacturing business at Suna- 
pee Harbor. Politically he was an earnest 
Republican, exceedingly well informed on 
all political subjects, and for many years 
the leading worker for his party in the 
town, which he ably represented in the 
Legislature of 1899, besides filling most of 
the town offices at different times. He was 
a member of the Masonic order, and a 
prominent and active member of Lake 
Grange, P. of H., of Sunapee. 

His wife was Sophronia A. Sargent of 
Sunapee. He left one daughter, Mrs. 
Charles B. Aiken of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and four sons,—Fred L. Bartlett of George’s 
Mills ; Col. John H. Bartlett, postmaster of 
Portsmouth ; J. Delmar Bartlett of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and Mott L. Bartlett of Concord. 
His brothers were the late Hon. Charles H. 
Bartlett of Manchester, Hon. George H. 
Bartlett of Sunapee, the late Joseph Bart- 
lett of Claremont and the late Solomon 
Bartlett of Sunapee. He left a twin sister, 
Mrs. John Felch of Sunapee, and another 
sister, Mrs. Thomas P. Smith of Newport. 

CHARLES NELSON KENT. 

Charles Nelson Kent, youngest son of 
the late Richard P. Kent, and brother of 
Col. Henry O. Kent of Lancaster, born in 
that town May 14, 1848, died at his home 
in Merrick, L. I., February 14, 1906. 

He was educated at the Lancaster and 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academies and Nor- 
wich (Vt.) Military University, graduating 
from the latter in 1864, though he had 
meanwhile enlisted in the Seventeenth 
New Hampshire Regiment, serving as first 
lieutenant of Company C till the disorgan- 
ization of the regiment. He commanded 
the Cadet Company when ordered to the 
frontier to assist in repelling an expected 
invasion. He subsequently studied law 
and was admitted to the Suffolk County 
(Mass.) bar, but went to New York City 
in 1868, where he was associated with 
George P. Rowell in his extensive adver- 
tising business for some twenty-five years. 

He was active and eminent in Masonry, 
being a thirty-second degree member, and 
long recorder of Constantine Commandery 
at Harlem, N. Y. He was also a devoted 
church worker in his denomination, the 
Episcopalian. 

In June, 1868, he married Julia A. Draper 
of Lancaster, who survives him, with four 


, children. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


While there are several measures 
of local interest in New Hampshire, 
now pending in Congress, like that 
providing for a federal building at 
Dover, one for an equestrian statue 
of General Stark to ornament the 
proposed Stark Park in Manchester, 
and that for a statue of Gen. James 
Miller at Peterborough, the one com- 
manding the general interest of the 
people of New Hampshire, and of 
New England for that matter, and 
which ought to meet with approba- 
tion throughout the nation, is the bill 
providing for the establishment of a 
national forest reserve in the White 
Mountain region, the same being 
combined with a provision for a sim- 
ilar reserve in the southern Appala- 
chian region, which is likely to in- 
sure the support of southern senators 
and members, and renders the pros- 
pect of ultimate success all the more 
promising. There is, indeed, con- 
siderable ground for hope of the pas- 
sage of this measure, before the close 
of this Congress, if not during the 
present session ; but at the same time 
it is important that every legitimate 
means be adopted to strengthen pub- 
lic sentiment in its support, and to 
make such sentiment felt by Con- 
gress, or the members of the two 
branches thereof, and New Hamp- 
shire people, especially, should be 
alive to the demands of the situation. 
Next to the improvement of our 
schools and our highways the preser- 
vation of our forests is essential to 
the future prosperity of the state. 


On Tuesday, the 13th instant, oc- 
curs the annual ‘‘town meeting ”’ 
throughout the state. While partisan 
contention has not yet been entirely 
eliminated from these local elections, 
it has disappeared, ina large meas- 
ure, in most towns, and the promo- 
tion of the public interest has come 
to be the primary consideration. The 
subjects of greatest importance to be 
dealt with are the schools and high- 
ways, and though the elections bear- 


ing upon the former, in cases of 
special districts, come separately, all 
occur during the present month. The 
matter of particular interest in con- 
nection with each of these subjects is 
that which involves the co-operation 
of the state with the towns in the pro- 
motion of special lines of progress. 
In the educational line there is the 
state’s offer, of legislative enact- 
ment, to meet one half the expense 
of maintaining district supervision, 
when towns combine for the purpose 
—a most important means of improve- 
ment—and, in connection with the 
highways, there is the state appro- 
priation for permanent improvement 
when towns, by formal action, deter- 
mine to comply with the established 
conditions. These two matters should 
receive the especial attention of the 
people throughout the state. 


The question which has agitated 
the public mind in the state to some 
extent for some months past (though 
not as deeply or extensively as might 
be supposed from newspaper reports), 
as to what are the chances, or prob- 
abilities, of extensive operations in 
pool selling or race gambling in con- 
nection with the new Rockingham 
Park, of the New England Breeders’ 
Club, at Salem, is now ‘‘up to’’ the 
supreme court, the governor and 
council, at a session on February 22, 
having submitted to that tribunal cer- 
tain questions involving this issue, or 
the law bearing thereon. What the 
court will do in the premises doubt- 
less depends somewhat upon the views 
of its members as to th® ‘‘ exigency ”’ 
of the situation. 


Specimen copies of the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY of this issue are mailed to 
quite a number of New Hampshire 
men not now subscribers, with the 
hope that they may promptly become 
such. Their attention is called to 
the recommendation addressed to the 
people of New Hampshire, on the 
first inside cover page. 
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